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(U) The U.S. military relationship with Iran began 
during World War II. In July 1941, three weeks after Hitler's 
armies invaded the Soviet Union, Churchill and Stalin con- 
cluded the Anglo-Soviet Agreement for Mutual Assistance. 
&A month later, to curb German influence, secure allied lines 
of communication to India, and provide a supply route to 


the Soviet Union, Anglo-Soviet forces occupied Iran, the 


cr 


British taking a southern zone and 
the northern part of the country. Under British and Soviet 
pressures, the Shah abdicated in September 1941 in favor 

of his son, Mohammed Reza. By the fall, the British and 
Soviets had consolidated their control. On January 29, 
1942, the two powers concluded a tripartite treaty with Iran 
in wiich they pledged to respect Iran's sovereignty and to 
withdraw their forces within six months after the end of 


hostilities with Germany and its allies. 


(U) Meanwhile, U.S. and U.K. officials had been dis- 
cussing the disposition of American lend-lease aid. A small 
American staff arrived at British headquarters in Basra, 


Irag, in November 1941 to coordinate the provision of 


logistic support to the British. 
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rocused on supplying munitions and other war material 


through Iran to the Soviet Union. The U.S. initially relied 
on citilien contractors working in Iran under military 
direction. But American logistic unitS arrived in increasing 
numbers after December 1942, reaching nearly 30,000 officers 
and men by early 1944. The presence in Iran of these troops 
was not sanctioned by a formal agreement or treaty. Their 
Status a@sS British auxiliaries was set forth in the "Joint 
Agreement Between Persia and Iraq Forces and the Persiaen 


Gulf Service Command for the Control of Movements in Persié, 


Signed with Great Britain on April 7, 1943. 


(0) As the Logistic effort gained momentum (eventually 
sending over 5 million tons of supplies to the U.S.S.R.), 
the U.S. established two military misSions under contract 
to the Iranian government. The first, under the direction 
of Major General Clarence Ridley, arrived in the fall of 1942. 
His assignment was to enhance the efficiency of the Iranian 
army; his instructions emphasized the need for improvement in 
the army's quartermaster and supply departments. The author- 
izing agreement was signed on November 3, 1943, retroactive to 
March 22 (the beginning of the-Iranian New Year}. Ridley's 


Organization, during the war years, included about 25 officers 


and men. (Doc. II B-l) 
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Minister of War. ‘The Shah, who feared that the Prime 
Minister was trying to undercut his authority, offered 
Ridley the rank of Lieutenant General in the Iranian army. 
Although holding either position would have been legal under 
U.S. wartime regulations, Washington instructed Ridley to 


decline them both. 


(G) To enhance internal security -- and thereby 
facilitate the supply effort -- the U.S. established a 
mission, headed by Colonel H. Norman Schwarzkopf, to im- 
prove the efficiency of the Imperial Iranian Gendarmerie. 
Schwarzkopf exercised a command function in the Gerdarmerie. 
His American staff consisted of about 22 persons and his 
contract was effective from October 2, 1942, according 
to the agreement signed in Tehran on November 27, 1943. 


(Doc. II B-2) 


(U0) In June 1943, the U.S. ~~ over British protests -- 
allowed all independent states in the Middle East to 
apply for lend-lease aid without prior British approval. 
This new policy enabled both Ridley and Schwarzkopf to 
make direct requisitions for their respective missions. 


These requisitions —- for such basic materials as trucks, 
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cheat time. By the end of the war, the Army Mission hea 


obtained about $2.6 million worth of equipment and supplies 
for the Iranian Army; the Gendarmerie Mission hed received 
about one million dollars worth. Tne lend-lease srogram was 
terminated when the £ighting ended in August 1945, and the 


U.S. missions in Iran were cut off from further shipments 


of military supplies. 
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(U) The Iranian governmen 


co retain a U.S. military presence after the war as 
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a counter to Soviet and British in 
concern about Soviet intentions following the belated 
withdrawal of Soviet forces from Azerbaijan in 1946, the 


v 


U.S. agreed to extend both missions through periodic ex— 
changes of notes and revisions of the agreements. For 
example, a new Army Mission agreement or October 6, 1947, 
replaced the 1943 contract, and the contract for the Gen- 
darmerie Mission (GENMISH) was amended in 1948 to replace 
the command authority of the Mission's chief with an advis- 
ory function. (Doc. II B-3) The Gendarmerie Mission, which 
rarely exceeded 20 U.S. military personnel, retained its 


* 


independent character until it was terminated at U.S. 


initiative in 1976. 
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(U) In the post-war period, recognition of the 
importance of maintaining a stable and strong Iran in 

the face of Soviet pressure, Coneress authorized military 
assistance to Iran in 1948. Iran was included in the 
mutual defense assistance program, requested by President 
Truman in 1949, formalized in Iran's case by the. Mutual 


. 


Defense Assistance Agreement of May 23, 1950. (Doc. II 


B-4) 


(U) This agreement committed the U.S. to provide 
Iran “on a grant basis," equipment, materials, and services, 
including U.S. technical personnel. The U.S. personnel 
~~ about 40 in number -~— were organized into a Military 
Assistance Advisory Group (MAAG), which was merged with 


the Army Mission in 1962 to become ARMISH-MAAG. 


(U0) Beginning in 1950, excess defense articles (valued 
at original cost) and military assistance and training were 


provided to Iran as grant aid in the following amounts ($ 


millions): 
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a ee 
[Ceo o MD SDE Nao 
MAP PROGRAM PP LieD 
£950=59 29.9 374.0 1,966 
1960 11.4 76.0 947 
1961 Sad 46.8 1,346 
i962 2.4 3356 1095 
13.63 Zee 50.1 LyOTy 
1964 1.4 S03 950 
1965 ee) 28.4 609 
1966 Zuo 37.4 480 
1967 L<9 3146 408 
1968 cs 19.20 Ee igs: 
1969 -6 18.8 765 
29-70 = = 504 
EOF = — 354 
i972 = maccr 186° 
En a ae a 7 ae 
61.7 766.4 11,025 


(U) As the table indicates, between 1959 and 1959, 
the U.S. provided $374 million in grant aid (an annual 
average of about $37.4 million) and calculated the value of 
excess military equipment and supplies at $29.9 million 


Guring the same period. (Doc. II B-5) 
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(UW) The Baghdad Pact (Iraq, Turkey, U.K., Pakistan, 
and Iran) formalized the bilateral defense relationships 
that had developed since World War II. The U.S. became 
a member of the Economic Committee of “Che Pact. in 1956 
and set up a military liaison office. In 1958, Secretary 
of State Dulles told the Baghdad Pact members that the 


* 


Elsenhower Doctrine ~- the Joint Resolution of March 1957 -—-— 
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cemmitted the U.S. to their defense no Less effechively 
than U.S. membership in the Pact. [Iraq withdrew from the 
Pact in 1958, and the alliance was restructured as the 


Central Treaty Organization (CENTO). 


(G) On March 5, 1959, the U.S. signed bilateral 
agreements with the regional members of CENTO, Turkey, 
Iran and Pakistan. In these "Agreements of Cooperation," 


the U.S. pledged that, in the event of aggression and at the 


appropriate action, including the use of ermed forces, &5 
may be mutually agreed upon" -- and as was invisaged in tne 
Eisenhower Doctrine. The 19359 agreements did not elaborate 
on sources of aggression, but .the Eisenhower Doctrine had 
explicitly addressed itself to "armed aggression from any 


country controlled by international communism." (Doc. [ff 


B-6)} 


(U0) While continuing to receive grant aid, Iran was 
made eligible in 1959 for Foreign Military Sales (FMS) 


procurement on a cash basis. Between 1959 and 1964, total 


- 


FMS agreements with Iran amounted to a modest $1.3 million, 


an average of slightly over $200,000 annually. (Doc. If 


e 


- 


B-5) 
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neighbor. During the Shah's visit to the U.S. in April 
1962, President Kennedy renewed the assurances of 
previous administrations of U.S. protection of Iran 
sean Soviet aggression. The President stated, however, 


that future U.S. aid would emphasize long-term economic 


development rather than militery strength. 


(UO) During the Shah's U.S. visit in June 1964, 


President Johnson agreed to provide Iran, 


Growth of Iran's economy between 1964 and 1969 -- and 


4p 


ineance its defense needs -—- 
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grant military assistance program wa 
1969. The following table illustrates the changing 
character of the Iranian security assistance program as 


1t gradually moved from grant aid, through PMS credits, 


to FMS cash sales beginning in 1970: 
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AGREEMENTS 

(Letters of Offer Fino Sear 

and Acceptance) * CREDITS GRANTS 
1964 ge _—— 80.6 
1965 66.9 48.7 28.4 
1966 137.9 89.9 57.4 
1967 145.9 160.5 3126 
1968 67.0 23:35 19650 
1969 23.559 S125 Lo.8 
1970 134.9 aes —— 
LO7L 363.9 = == 
io 2. 472.6 mecca —— 


een EN ree ee 
*LOA'S are government—to-government contracts £Or ‘Specific 
purchases financed by cash or credit. (Doc. II B-8) 


(U0} The qualitative and quantitative increase in the 


v 


rncens 


fr 


ty of the U.S.-Iranian military relationship in the 
1970's stemmed from the British decision in 1968 to terminate 
its military role “east of Suez" in 1971. Thereafter, the 
Shah greatly accelerated his acquisition of arms from the 

U.S. to strengthen his armed. forces as a means of deterring 
outside intervention and of preventing radical forces from 
taking advantage of the vacuum left by the British withdrawal. 
During 1969-71, Iran acquired nearly $750 million in American 


arms, roughly the amount it had received during the period 


1955 to 1968. 


(U) The U.S. conducted a major review of its Persian 


“Gulf policy in 1970 (NSDM 92) and decided that, despite 


its strong interest in the stability and independence of 
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the "twin pillars" -- Iran and Saudi Arabia ~-- which would 
work together to exert a moderating and stabilizing influence 


in. the Persian Gulf area. 


(GO) Tne most Significant U.S. arms transfer decision 
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occurred during the visit to Tehran o 
Dr. Kissinger in May 1972. That visit resulted in agreement 
in principle to sell Iran the F-14 or F-15 aircraft and 
laser-guided bombs, as well as the services cf uniformed 
technicians to work with the Iranian military. In addition, 


the visre, 
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under policy quidelines that em 


decisions on future acquisitions of military equipment 


were to be left primarily to the Iranian government. (Doc. 


Ny 


PE B=) 


(U) The impact of this decision on Iran's purchases 
of U.S. military equipment was immediate and dramatic. 
Contracts grew from about $500 million in 1972 to nearly 
$2.5 billion the next year. peat total FMS requests 
from the U.S. since the initiation of the program in 1964 
amounted to about $20.9 billion; almost 95 percent of these. 
Orders were placed after 1972. The following table shows 
the amounts committed (LOA's) under FMS and commercial 


contracts after 1972. (Original LOA'sS are given in the 


SECRET 


Firsh columns the second column shows the reconciled figures, 
as of December 31, 1979, reflecting the cancellations 
and diversions that took place during 1979. The third 


column represents expenditures for actual deliveries under 


commercial contracts. 


{Doc. 


Il B=-8, 5) 


(S$ millions) 


: ORIGINAL FMS REVISED 
AGREEMENTS (LO&s) LOAS COMMERCIAL 
1972-1979 December 31, 1979 DELIVERIES 
1972 472.6 457.8 42 
1373 Pan ae ee 2,158.4 20 
1974 a Ses, 3,966.3 35 
1975 2,447.1 5 aes en ees 49 
1976 L,794.5 17589 .0 108 
1977 De lises 3722661 £368 
1978 2,586.9 763.6 133 
1979 BTS 4745 g2 
| 19,553-6 13,526.25" 607 


a . 


see 


*Additional refunds will Further reduce this figure; 
cable on op. 1/7-18. 


(U0) The 1972 commitment, and the dramatic increase in 
oil revenues beginning in 1973, enabled [ran to buy a broad 
range of U.S. weapons systems, military training, and 
support services, and also led to substantial investments in 
Iran by U.S. corporations. Numerous programs were initiated 

with few restraints until mid-1974, when the Secretary.of 
“pefense initiated procedures for a closer review. 
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(G) Fae foliowiag <asie 3 che major weapons 
systems to which Iran was committed by 1976. (Boc. ff 3-9) 
PROJECTED 
YEAR COST PINAL 
APPROVED* QUANTITY LTEM (SM) DELIVERY 
1971 37/lLe@lLl I-HAWK Battery/Missiles 637 Jul 79 
1972 33:2 214A Helicopters 1,200 hoy 77> 
1972 420 PHOENIX Missiles 150 May 79 
1972 80 F-14 Aircraft 2,497 Jul 72 
To 72 202 AH1J Helicopters 447 may 77 
1973 6 RH53D Helicopters 1238 Dec 76 
£973 514 MK 46 Tornedos 80 Mar @2 
1973 4 DD 963 Destroyers 1,466 Sep 81 
1975 3 Tang Cl Submarines S0 Feb 62 
1976 160 F-16 Aircraft 3,600 Gee. 23 
1977 7 E2-K AWACS Leke? 1983 
*Rpproval Of Sale could precede actual signing of LOAis as 
mucrt aS two years. 
(U) The increased amounts of sophisticated military 
equipment purchased by Iran led to a steady growth in 
the numbers of U.S. personnel assigned to Iran to help the 
Iranian armed forces asSimilate this equipment. After the 
ARMISH-MAAG merger of 1962, the number of uniformed U.S. 
ed, 


personnel in the organization did not exceed 500. inde 
under Congressional pressure the number of assigned U-S 
personnel dropped steadily from a high of 467 in 19367 


(including 21 civilians) to about 200 after 1973. 


(U) Instead of permanently expanding the size of 


ARMISH-MAAG, Technical Assistance Field Teams (TAFT 'sS) 
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new equipment and associated logistics 
teams were funded by Iran. From 1969-1972, 43 TAFT 
Personnel were authorized for the F-4 program. Tnere- 


after, the number of TAFT personnel in Iran grew 


considerably: 


1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 











MAAG 272 208 208 #209 209 209° n/a 
TAPT* 43 552 552 663 868 825 n/a 
TOTAL: 315 760 760 872 1077 1034 = 


*These figures are for authorized strength, but the 
pOSitions were not always filled as a result of slippace 
im various Iranian pDbrogrems. (Doc II B-10) 


(U) Besides the increased presence of U.S. military 
personnel to provide training and technical assistance to 

the Iranian armed forces, over 40 American corporations -- 
emploving a total of more than 5,000 civilians =- were working 
in Iran on FMS contracts in the latter 1970's. In the U.S., 
the total number of Iranians trained over the years under 
AB and PMS programs approached 30,000 before the February 


“L979 revolution ended the input of students. (Doc. II B-11l) 
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armS DUrCchases were arousing concern in the Desartment 
of Defense. This concern was reflected in an intcernel 
memorandum of October 3, 1974, whicn stated that "There are 


ufEicient negative indicators in rélation to the Shah's 


) 


prospects to prompt the USG toward a@ somewhat more caucious 


and guarded relationship with the Shah." (Doc. II 3-12) ° 


(D 


(U0) In March 1975, the Secretary of Defense designated 
Mr. Glenn Blitgen as Special Assistant for Iranian Affairs 
to “conduct eae review of all DOD orograms, activities, 


interests and procedures as they relate to Iran." (Doc. II 
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B-13) A maSSive comp 
TOP SECRET "Blitgen Report," Doc. Ii 8-14) was submitted to 


Secretary Schlesinger on August 5, 1974. The Secretary 
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wrote the Shah on August 22 th 
Marbod to the post of Senior U.S. Defense Representative to 
the U.S. Mission in Iran to "supervise on my behalf all 
United States defense activities underway in Iran." (Dec. 


II B-15) 


| (S) On September 2, Secretary Schlesinger advised the 


President, and the Service Chiefs by Separate actions, (Doc. 


Von 


II B-16) of the Defense Department's concerns. The Secretary 


noted that "...there is some doubt as to whether our current 
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buildup witli continue to serve our Long-term in 


capacity, the growing U.S. oresence in Iran and the domestic 
reaction to it, the Secretary recommended a national security 
review. (Doc. II 8-16) This review, expanded to include tne 
entire Persian Gulf (NSSM-238), begdan in Februarv 1976. 

“| 
(Docs... LI S=L7-, 13) 
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(U) An internal memorandum of March 1977, aporising 
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Secretary Brown of the Defense Department’ 
with Iran, observed that close review and management o£ 
FMS sales since mij-1974 had slowed the pace of agreements 
with Iran. Only two major agreements had been concluded 
between mid-1974 and mid-1977 (Diesel submarines and F-1E 
aircraft). Moreover, between 1971 and 1976, purchases 


Oo 


cr 


of combatant equipment had dropped from 68 percent 
32 percent of total FMS sales to Iran. Training and services 
absorbed the remainder. The memorandum also bDredicted that 
future military assistance to Iran would be principally in 
the forms of services to support previous purchases Of 

weapon systems, restocking of consumables, replacing of 

aging major defense items, and sales of new capability 
systems after U.S. scrutiny of Iranian requests. (Doc. II 


B-19) 
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Che Vice Minister of War, as reported by Embassy Tehran 
* j , % — 4 mm? _*% t So . page ~- t ‘as - 
in September 1978, the Shah's favorite words to him had 


become “economize, reduce, stretch ou! 
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cut or postponed purchase of several i: 
on Iran's "wish list" the previous year. The vourchese co 
an additional 140 F-16's was to be postponed and the recuest 
ror 70 more F-14's was cancelled; aircraft tenkers and 


Cransports were deleted or postponed: most additionel 
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artillery was deleted; and co-production of éB 
was eliminated. Since these were items thet had been 
requested but for which LOA's had not been signed, the 


-~ 


deletions reduced what might have been spen: 


(Doc. II B-20) 


tanding 
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(U) On Pebruary 3, 1979, a Memorandum of Under 
was executed between the Bakhtiar government and the U.S. 
that deleted about $6.6 billion worth of items already 
contracted for. Programs cancelled or reduced in size 


- 


included: 
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boy -P=Lo Ai rerace 
Y E-3& (AWACS Aireraft) 
16 RF-4 (Reconnaissance Aircraft) 
2 Spruance Destroyers 
1 Submarine 
In addition, large quantities of missiles, ammunition, 
training support and other logistics programs were affected. 


(Doc. IE B-21) 


(U) Additional cancellations (e.g., the two remaining 
spruance destroyers) and the failure of the Provisional 
Government to make payments to the FMS trust fund, as 
well as management actions authorized under the February 3 
memorandum, are expected ultimately to reduce the total of 


ranian FMS purchases to about $11.2 billion. All of 


be 


this amount will have been paid for by deposits into 


the trust fund. 


(U) The following table summarizes the status of the 


Iranian trust fund account. 


status of the Iranian Trust Fund Account (S$ Millions) 
Se ee ee EG CeO. Ay tte tons) 


Cumulative value of 
Iranian program (January 1, 1979) $20,876.9 
Less case reductions proeessed as a ; 

result of Memorandum of Understanding 6,676.6* 
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(COCs) 


Cumulative value of Iranian program 
(November 30, 1979} 14 pe 


La) 


Less estimated case reductions not 
yet processed z2,942.9* 


Net estimated final cost of Iranian 
program as currently constituted Lig2sloe" 
Payments received from Iran Lie 33944 


Refunds for items diverted as a 
result of Memorandum of Understanding oo eee 


Sum of payments and refunds 


(December 24, 1979) Lipo 7 les 
Less total disbursed from Trust Pund 

(December 24, 19739) Me es ar ae 
Balance of Trust Fund (December 24, 1979) 4350.0 
Estimated edditional refunds for resale 

of Iranian equity in cancelled items 22550 
Sum of current balance and estimated 

future recoupments 675.0 
Less estimated Trust Fund expenses from 

December 24, 1979 to completion of program SI 30 t 


Estimated Trust Fund balance anticipated 
after all payments have been made for 
program as currently constituted S$ 62.0 


* Cancelled or to be cancelled without cost to Provisional 


Government of Iran. 
**Disbursements and anticipated disbursements include 
termination costs for cancelled Iranian programs. 


delivered to Iran. In addition, there were large disburse- 
ments for engineering, spare parts and support equioment, 
base and facility development, training of students, salaries 
and transportation of advisers, and logistic systems and 


Support services of all types. (Boc. II B-22) 


QUANTITY 

ITEM DELIVERED COST (S$ Millions) 
F-14 80 Lye eed 
F-5E/P 169 cia bore, 
P-3F 6 43.5 
F-4E 177 646.2 
Helicopters 276" 3535 
APC's 830 44.9 
Tanks 461 92.0 
Artillery 24 T3222 
PHOENIX Missiles 424 262.3 
MAVERICK Missiles 2,300 57.4 
TOW Missiles 26,266 90.5 
HAWK Missiles 2p 203 315.3 
Communications/Radar 

and Electronics Gear Assorted 200.2 


32D 35<3 


*Several hundred additional helicopters were purchased 
on commercial contract not under FMS. 
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World War IT and has varied in intensity since then. 


2elationship deepened considerably, particularly its 


rj 
es 
id 


arms supply dimension, following the termination of the 


ritish role east of Suez in i871. The U.S. Gecided not to 


tO 


replace the British with a U.S. cresence, But rather to rely 


d Saudi A4Arabia -- t56 stapiiize 


ma 


on regional powers ~-- iran 


the Gulf region. 


acquisitions of militery 


to the Iranian government -~- counled with the dramatic 


increase in oil prices and Iranian revenues after 1973, 


resulted in a qualitative and quantitative change in the 
arms transfer relationship. New agreements increased from 
$472.6 million in 1972 to $2.2 billion in 1973 and to $4.3 


billion in 1974. Large quantities of highly advanced 


nm peace 12 o£ the DoD paper. 


fe) 


systems were sold, as detailed 


The DOD paper says Little about the 1972-79 pericd 


other than to cite internal memoranda which Gocument DoD 


a 


concerns throughout the period with actual or potential 


~— 
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comeain maceriar on tne Following 
1f available, would present a more complete 


Dicture of U.S. activity during the period: 


major discussions with Iranian officials about the 


more important procurement requests and their 
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nternal DOD or U.S. government analyses of military, 
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Foreign policy, regional balance, arms control, and 
absorbability issues relating to major sales; 
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the interaction between U.S. corporations and 
the Iranians -- factual data as well as any U.S. 
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the rationale for, analyses o€f, 
the growth of the U.S. official and contractor 


presence in Iran as a result of these programs; 


the results of DoD'sS concerns about managing these 
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